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were close observers of nature, and that these laws represent the 
formulated interpretation of what they observed in experience, rather 
than categories of pure thought disclosed in the mind prior to all 
empirical suggestion. Indeed, the bare conception of laws of mo- 
tion came to them primarily through the observed uniformities of 
nature. I take as testimony in point the following quotation from 
Thomson and Tait : "An axiom is a proposition, the truth of which 
must be admitted as soon as the terms in which it is expressed are 
clearly understood. But, as we shall show in our chapter on 'Ex- 
perience,' physical axioms are axiomatic to those only who have suf- 
ficient knowledge of the action of physical causes to enable them to 
see their truth. Without further remark we shall give Newton's Three 
Laws ; it being remembered that, as the properties of matter might have 
been such as to render a totally different set of laws axiomatic, these 
laws must be considered as resting on convictions drawn from observa- 
tion and experiment, not on intuitive perception. ' ' * 

Professor Cohen makes the radical mistake of regarding physics as a 
science of derived mathematics. It is essentially a science of applied 
mathematics, but not a science of derived mathematics ; the empirical 
data cannot be separated from the so-called pure elements of thought 
without doing violence both to the form and the matter of natural 
phenomena. 

It is impossible, owing to the limitations of the space allotted to me, 
to enter into a detailed criticism of this volume. Inasmuch as it pur- 
ports to be the beginnings of a system of philosophy, I have endeav- 
ored to point out two particulars of structural defect which in my 
opinion imperil the system as a whole. My contention has been that 
the system rests upon a mathematical doctrine which is regarded by 
modern mathematicians as wholly unsound ; and secondly, that the 
so-called elements of pure thought out of which the system itself is 
constructed disclose an obvious admixture of the stuff of experience. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 

Le personnalisme suivi d'une etude sur la perception externe et sur 
la force. Par Charles Renouvier. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1903. — 
PP- 537- 

The scope of this work, the last M. Renouvier published before his 
death in September, 1903, is exceedingly broad. It aims at a demon- 
stration of the central doctrine of the Person as the ultimate reality, 

1 Thomson and Tait, Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Vol. I, Part I, p. 240. 
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the First Cause of the world ; as a perfect Personality, ground of the 
universe in its moral aspects, and also the principle and end of human 
cognition. The first part, entitled Le personnalisme , deals with the 
metaphysics, sociology, and eschatology of the subject. The second 
part, Une itude sur la perception externe et sur la force, begins with 
what M. Renouvier calls a psychology, a study of our perception of 
external objects, and ends with a discussion of the real world from the 
standpoint of physical science. Both lines of treatment converge in 
the support of his main contention, that reality, whether given to 
us in internal experience of states of consciousness, or in external rep- 
resentation of objects, or described by physical science in terms of 
the measurement of matter and force, can be rationally defined only 
in terms of the properties of the person and his modes of conscious- 
ness, his intellect, his feeling or desire, and his will. 

M. Renouvier is careful to emphasize the unity of the two main 
divisions of the work. An admirably lucid and concise preface out- 
lines his purpose substantially as follows : The foundation of all human 
knowledge is the knowledge of the person as consciousness and as will. 
This primordial knowledge is that of a certain relation of relations 
implied in all possible cognitions, namely, the relation of the subject 
to the mental object. The problem is to deduce from this relation the 
constitutive relations of the objects of experience, for these objects of 
experience have as factors and coefficients the laws of conscious- 
ness. Consequently, even if objects are represented as exterior, they 
are so under the laws of external representation which is representa- 
tion in us. 

We regard external objects, however, not only as representations in 
us, but as given for themselves. This suggests a double problem, that 
of external perception and of body. The problem of external per- 
ception asks how changes represented to consciousness by sensations, 
but which consciousness ascribes to objects outside itself, are related 
to those changes which consciousness recognizes as changes simply of 
its own states. Inseparable from this is the question : What is the 
nature and in what can consist the changes of body ? On the other 
hand, if we are considering the other side of the relation of mutual 
dependence between the changes of the self and the changes of the 
external object, we have a second double problem, that of will and of 
force. We wish to know how it comes about that desires and acts of 
will, internal phenomena of consciousness, are regularly followed by 
changes of external objects, whether these changes appear in the organic 
body external to consciousness, that is but partially and specifically 
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modifiable by the will, or in exterior bodies connected with this or- 
ganic body by mechanical laws. 

The mechanical propagation of changes from one body, whether 
organic or not, to other bodies, raises the question of the nature of 
force. We spontaneously apply the name ' force ' or ' cause ' to unify 
two laws of phenomena which from the standpoint of the subject's 
own feeling are widely separated. We assign as the cause of a 
phenomenon of movement excited in a body, a mental phenomenon, 
a desire. Here the term ' force' is applied in a direct sense to a 
case of volition. In the second case, we suppose an analogous re- 
lation of causality between two bodies whose respective and suc- 
cessive states of repose or of movement are mutually determined, 
and vary according to modes that can be empirically ascertained 
and mathematically formulated. The application of the term ' force ' 
to this case presents to the philosopher the problem of the nature of 
bodies, and of the actions exercised by bodies, that is, an inquiry into 
the rational foundation of the general notions of physics, and the 
question whether these can be reconciled with the essential features 
of a personalistic doctrine of reality. The task which the author 
undertakes is thus the establishing of the postulate of the person as 
basal, ultimate, and supreme, unifying the fundamental concepts of 
metaphysics, sociology, psychology, theory of knowledge, rational 
mechanics, thermodynamics, etc. 

From this can be traced the main points of difference between ' neo- 
Criticism, ' as Renouvier styled his method in previous works, and the 
Criticism of Kant, and also the development of neo-Criticism into the 
more positive and constructive system of Personalism. Neo-Criticism 
adopted from Kant the method of the categories and the substitution 
of rational belief for false criteria of evidence in the domain of meta- 
physics and rational psychology. It modifies and supplements the 
Kantian criticism by subsuming all the categories under the general 
principle of the relativity of knowledge and making them all modes 
of the category of relation. In his own words : " The most general 
relation which all other relations presuppose is Relation itself. This 
first of the categories, considered no longer abstractly but in a living 
theatre of representations, is a law of consciousness or of personality 
which embraces at once as its instruments of knowledge and its 
forms, Time, Space, Quality, Quantity, Causality, Finality. It is, 
then, under the aspect of Personality that we must rationally repre- 
sent the total synthesis of phenomena, and define the real and living 
world. The Unconditioned, Substance, Noumena are abstractions, 
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pure intellectual fictions." As he says elsewhere, his theory of knowl- 
edge is a thorough-going relativism which means a personalism. 
Renouvier charges Kant with an inconsistent adherence to the real- 
ism of substance and the noumenon, which " debases the real person, 
all whose modes are phenomenal and relative to an empirical illusion," 
and which makes ' ' the Kantian philosophy practically bent upon the 
ruin of the person." Renouvier insists that the person's phenomenal 
knowledge may know real relations and therefore true existence. 
The standard of knowledge is what the person can know, and not what 
by the critical hypothesis he can not. The person with his modes of 
consciousness is the ultimate fact. 

This serves to suggest a certain difference between Kant and Re- 
nouvier in their attitude toward rational belief. With Kant, the faith 
in the self which has taken the place of knowledge is the conscious- 
ness which man's practical reason has of himself as a being with moral 
obligations and, consequently, free, but a person only in the noumenal 
world. Renouvier also calls the affirmation which man makes of his 
personality a moral affirmation, as contrasted with his natural belief in 
external objects, and he agrees virtually with Kant in regard to the 
relation between moral obligation and freedom, although he rejects 
Kant's thorough-going determinism as regards the phenomenal world, 
and insists upon man's real free-will in the living world of nature. 
With Renouvier, however, belief in the person as a real knowing sub- 
ject in the real world is an epistemological rather than a moral postulate. 
It is the Cogiio, ergo sum, the irresistible consciousness that I exist be- 
cause I think and perceive objects in relation to my subject in a phe- 
nomenal world, — rather than, as with Kant, I ought, therefore I can, 
therefore I am a real being in a noumenal world. 

In metaphysics Renouvier takes an equally definite position in favor 
of the concrete person as the ultimate reality. The search for a syn- 
thetic concept of the phenomenal world disposes also of the meta- 
physical question of the infinite. We posit a first beginning of phe- 
nomena, because of the logical impossibility of their retrogression ad 
infinitum. The personalistic doctrine thus completes itself by the 
" recognition of an act of creation as an initial fact, and of the unity 
of the first and creative person as a truth imposed upon our assent by 
the harmonious unity of the laws which rule the understanding of 
intelligent beings and that world whose representation is given to 
them. The notion of a first beginning cannot be grounded upon any- 
thing else than the feeling of willing, the sole foundation of the con- 
cepts of cause and force." The person, therefore, both as will and as 
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consciousness is the ground of the universe. The development of this 
positive theism is, to Renouvier's mind, the chief progress which per- 
sonalism has made beyond the relatively sceptical and negative con- 
dition in which neo-Criticism left the study of God and the world. 

M. Renouvier devotes the earlier chapters of his Metaphysics of 
Personalism to demonstrating the theistic hypothesis. He chooses 
the hypothesis of a first beginning or a creation of the world in prefer- 
ence to the opposed hypothesis of an infinite series of past phenomena 
without a beginning, because the latter involves the contradiction of 
an actual infinite, and confuses the concept of numerical quanity with 
the true notion of causation. M. Renouvier admits that everything 
which begins to exist has a cause, but denies that this principle can be 
interpreted as meaning that every cause has an anterior cause. A first 
beginning, however, involves a first cause as the first reality. 

The characteristics of this first real being which are to serve as 
principles of explanation for the phenomenal world cannot be found 
in abstract ideas, in a so-called realism of essences, substantified 
sensible qualities, or a realism of certain abstract notions of the 
understanding, substance, for example, or in such a mere name as the 
Absolute. The condition of all these generalizations from particular 
possible relations is consciousness, the relation of subject and object. 
This first real being, then, must be conscious in order to be real. 
Moreover, the creative act of the first cause in the first beginning of phe- 
nomena must have been an act of will ; for we have no idea of a power 
of producing phenomena which is not will. Our first cause, however, 
is not will apart from consciousness ; for this is an unintelligible abstrac- 
tion. " The creative will of the world must be united with thought, 
intelligence, and desire to form a mental synthesis like that which con- 
stitutes our own being, the human person in the consciousness which 
it has of itself" (p. n). Consciousness, then, perception, appeti- 
tion, energy in relation, is the essential and fundamental nature of all 
real being, varying in clearness, perfection, and adequateness from the 
simple monad to the Creator. Renouvier's thought of the Creator is, 
however, that of a perfect Personality, with a "power of perceiving 
the sequences of phenomena in order to represent them to himself in 
willing, of conceiving the relations by which phenomena are eventu- 
ally determined, and establishing the general laws which combine to 
compose a world in time and space, and of being animated by the 
feeling characteristic of his intention, the love of his work, the desire 
of accomplishing it" (p. 16). The creative act is not a mystery, 
but a fact, inexplicable because it cannot be deduced from other facts, 
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but neither more nor less intelligible than existence itself. The creation 
is the "primordial fact of the excitation by the supreme conscious- 
ness and will not only of phenomena in himself, but of consciousness 
and wills outside himself" (p. 18). The unique characteristic of the 
divine act of creation is that this act makes the creature capable of a 
will which is not that of the Creator. 

The doctrine of the perfect Personality, and of creation by his will, 
finds its ultimate logical ground in the principles of contradiction and 
relativity. Its moral proof is grounded upon the moral postulate of 
perfection ; it is to this that we must appeal for our judgments of the 
creation from the standpoint of its value, as good or evil for its 
creatures. The moral argument for the perfection of the creative 
Personality is drawn from our observation of syntheses of phenomena 
" which suggest the concept of a final purpose in nature, while the idea 
of finality by a spontaneous induction suggests that of a personality as 
its efficient cause" (p. 25). The perfection of our first Person must, 
however, be rightly interpreted, not in the meaningless sense of an 
Absolute, indefinable and even without a name, or in the contradic- 
tory sense of an actual infinite quantity. The term ' infinite, ' as applied 
to God, means only indefinite power. The true sense of the perfec- 
tion of being is the Being " entire, complete, which unites in a synthe- 
sis, real and without any defect, all the elements of objective and sub- 
jective thought of which we conceive only partial imperfect ideas ' ' 
(p. 25). If applied to the creation, it must be remembered that per- 
fection is a term of relation between the will and its achievement of 
the ends which it has proposed to itself, that it is thus an attribute of 
persons rather than of work. Perfection, further, is of two kinds ; 
there is intellectual perfection, which has reference to the " coordina- 
tion of all the relations of which the idea of the world is composed, 
the synthesis of all the directive laws of the understanding and forms of 
the sensibility, and moral perfection, which respects the good of the 
creatures, the justice and goodness of creation" (p. 28). But here 
is suggested the problem of evil. Why is the work of the perfect 
Creator not a perfect work? Shall we call evil a kind of good, as the 
determinists do, or shall we attribute it to the act of the creature in a 
world which was originally perfect ? 

M. Renouvier's answer to these questions recapitulates without sub- 
stantial addition the treatment of the problem of evil given in earlier 
treatises. He ascribes all evil to the free will of man choosing to act 
selfishly in the perfect human society of the perfect primitive world, in 
which, at the complex beginning of things, a finite number of per- 
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sons was placed. He describes the destruction of this primitive 
world and the perishing of the original persons as a result of the revolt 
against justice in human society, the reappearance of human life in a 
world ill-adapted to the human species and in forms of society where 
injustice reigns. He reiterates his belief that in the end the monads 
composing the original persons, now living through the lives of indi- 
viduals, will return to their original combinations, and the original 
finite number of perfect persons, enriched by the memories of the 
types of individuality and the forms of society through which they 
have passed, will be restored in the restoration of the originally per- 
fect society and the primitive perfect world. The world process thus 
has a beginning and end, is not infinite in time, nor is either the 
original or the final world infinite in space. 

In the study of external perception, a running commentary upon 
the representative historical theories of perception contends that 
relativism or personalism, rightly understood, corrects the errors and 
embodies the truths of both idealism and realism. The true sense of 
idealism is that ' ' no objective representation can be more than sub- 
jectively objective, of whatever nature be its perception, whatever 
form it affects, by whatever judgment it is accompanied" (p. 24). 
Berkeley was right in affirming that sensible qualities have all their ex- 
istence in minds, that sensible phenomena are always modes of feeling 
or of thought. We have no real perception of bodies in themselves, 
but merely ideas which the presence of these bodies arouses in us, and 
which are signs of their presence and of their externality. Body is 
thus simply a system of changes in us, while the qualities of bodies, 
extension, impenetrability, resistance, are all so many particular forms 
of relation to each other and to some consciousness which represents 
them. These sentences show, however, the sense in which relativ- 
ism contains the truth of realism. Our ideas are signs of the presence 
of bodies. Representation is subjectively objective. With the con- 
sciousness which the subject has of itself, the consciousness of the ob- 
ject is inseparably combined, but by a kind of natural belief. For 
there are in external perception no intermediaries between objects 
and ideas. We have to admit the perception of bodies as an ultimate 
and irreducible relation. 

Resistance, however, is a so-called property of bodies, which is a re- 
lation chiefly for will. Our experience of external reality does not 
consist purely of cognitive representation. It involves relations of 
action and reaction. We act upon bodies and they upon us ; we re- 
sist them and they offer resistance to us. In our knowledge of the 
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external world, the living experience of force is the most convincing 
evidence of the existence of a physical reality or matter. Force, how- 
ever, so far as it represents a relation between the will of the subject 
and that will's sensible effects, is another irreducible relation. There 
is no intermediary which can be perceived between the will as con- 
scious cause, and the phenomena objectively represented in the phys- 
ical world, and no rational hypothesis of the connection can be offered 
beyond the fact itself. Will, therefore, is an inexplicable first fact, 
whose feeling can be evoked, but whose idea cannot be defined. 

We use the term ' force, ' however, to express a relation between objects 
in the physical world. We speak of it as a cause of movement and of 
heat, and of the different kinds of force, e. g., kinetic and vibratory 
energy, and we ask physical science for a definition of its nature and a 
formulation of its laws. M. Renouvier's reading of the investigations 
of rational mechanics and thermodynamics into the nature of force as 
manifested in gravitation and heat, the laws of the transmission of 
movement and transmutation of energy, the question whether space is 
continuously filled with bodies which transmit force by contact, or 
whether force can act at a distance, is to the effect that none of these 
sciences penetrates the real nature of its subject. Physical science can 
know and measure force only in its effects, in quantity of movement or 
in heat ; it deals in the end only with the empirical relation of antece- 
dent and consequent, not with the nature of the cause. So far, how- 
ever, as the physicists can judge of the nature of the cause from its ef- 
fects, it acts like mental force, — like the only force we really know, 
which is the will. That is, the idea of a transitive force transmitted 
from body to body has been given up ; force evidently acts at a dis- 
tance and seems to be spontaneously radiated from bodies, as if bodies 
were accumulations of living centers with wills of their own. Rational 
mechanics, therefore, seems in the end to define the forces of nature 
by mental agents, to hand over its paramount problem to psychology, 
and Renouvier feels that his thesis of the conscious person as the foun- 
dation of all knowledge, and the willing person as the center and core 
of all real existence and happening, stands established. 

Only a word of criticism can here be given. The relation of the cre- 
tive Personality to the world composed of these aggregations of centers 
of will-force, and the relation of this will-force to human persons, is left 
vague. One feels also throughout the work the lack of definite and 
original treatment of the postulate of personality from its ethical side. 
The author places practically all his emphasis on the intellectual side of 
personality, and borrows what recognition he accords to the moral self. 

Smith College. Anna Alice Cutler. 



